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depressions, which is sometimes applied to secondaries,
seems hardly suitable.

When a secondary is formed at the edge of an
anticyclone, the motion is generally very obscure.

Some very striking weather-changes are grouped
round this loop of low pressure. In the extreme front we
find the thin nebulous cloud which forms halo. Beyond
this is a narrow ring of gloomy cirro-stratus; then we
find a ring of heavy rain, with gusts, surrounding that half
of the secondary where the gradients are steepest. Inside
this, in the heart of the secondary, we find a calm, with a
steady, heavy downpour of rain. On the rear side of the
ring of gusts there is a narrow belt of irregular cumulus,
beyond which the sky is blue. On the low-pressure side
of the secondary we find cirrus and cirro-stratus, and
outside that the cloud appropriate to the primary cyclone.
The general course of the wind follows the universal laws
of wind and gradient. The arrows in the diagram show
that the direction of the wind would be with the slope of
gradients which we have drawn there. We may note
that the amount of deflection of the wind is much smaller
than in primary cyclones. All over the world secondaries
are associated with a peculiar class of thunderstorm, but
we are unable to say in what particular portion they are
localised.

If the primary was moving in the direction of the
dotted arrow marked "FRONT5* on the diagram, the
sequence of weather to a single observer would be as
follows. The blue sky would become covered either with
a thin nebulous haze, and perhaps halos, or else with
dirty cirro-stratus, and the wind] would fall light. The